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EDITORIAL 

In  librarj^  work,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
definite  goal  in  mind  if  one  wishes  to  accomplish  much.  Of  course 
one  can  follow  the  example  of  the  man  rowing  a boat — sit  facing  the 
point  of  departure  and  judge  the  distance  from  that  point.  If  the 
only  desire  is  to  get  away  from  somewhere  this  may  be  all  right.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  arrive  at  a certain  point  we  must  know  what 
that  point  is  and  then  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  imitate  the  canoeist 
and  sit  facing  it.  There  will  be  less  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  this 
plan. 

The  important  thing  is  to  have  an  objective  point,  something  towards 
which  we  can  work.  Even  if  it  is  not  the  best,  it  is  better  to  have  some 
goal.  As  time  goes  on  we  can  change  if  we  find  something  better. 

Just  at  present  a large  per  capita  circulation  seems  to  be  the  objec- 
tive point  of  most  of  our  libraries.  In  all  reports  stress  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  more  books  are  being  circulated  than  ever  before.  But  the 
fact  is  carefully  pointed  out  that  the  fiction  circulation  shows  a falling 
per  centage.  This  would  indicate  that  quality  of  the  books  is  placed 
above  the  circulation.  It  is  not  a large  circulation  but  a large  circula- 
tion of  good  books  which  is  aimed  at.  We  do  not  use  the  term  “best 
books”  for  that  is  apt  to  bring  up  pictures  of  the  “five  foot  book  shelf” 
and  other  horrors  of  that  kind.  We  want  to  circulate  good  books,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  literary  taste.  The  borrowers,  however,  will 
insist  on  reading  fiction,  and  how  we  apologize  for  it.  How  careful  we 
are  to  credit  the  circulation  of  periodicals  to  “General  Works,”  and 
folk-lore  and  fairy  stories  to  “sociology.”  And  all  this  because  we  have 
the  idea  that  the  reading  of  “novels”  is  bad.  It  is  so  much  better  to 
read  a history  or  an  essay  or  a poem!  Well,  now,  honestly,  is  it 
better?  We,  ourselves,  think  it  depends  on  circumstances. 

Dr.  Crothers  is  right  when  he  thinks  of  books  as  having  a therapeutic 
value.  Each  one  will  have  a certain  action,  which,  however,  will  change 
with  circumstances.  Some  are  stimulating,  some  are  soporific,  some 
are  poisonous,  some  are  merely  amusing.  Each,  however,  has  its  proper 
use  and  then,  no  matter  what  it  is,  it  is  the  best  book.  It  is  all  right 
to  fix  a large  per  capita  circulation  as  our  goal,  but  it  should  be  a 
circulation  of  the  “best  books.”  We  should  remember,  however,  that 
the  term  “best  books”  is  relative  and  not  absolute.  The  same  book 
may  be  the  best  under  certain  circumstances  and  tbe  poorest  under 
others.  It  should  be  studied  so  as  to  learn  what  it  is  good  for  and  how 
and  when  it  should  be  used.  The  best  book  is  the  one  which  will  do 
the  mo.st  good  at  the  time  it  is  read.  There  are  many  times  when 
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'‘Pig'S  is  Pigs,”  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,”  or  the  “Fugitive 
Blacksmith,”  will  be  the  best  possible  book.  We  are  not  sure  but 
that  there  are  times  when  the  librarian  should  refuse  to  allow  a tired 
woman  to  take  a book  on  ‘ ‘ child  welfare’  ’ and  make  her  take  something 
like  “Queenie’s  AVhim,”  or,  even,  “The  Harvester.”  There  are 
some  adults  to  whom  a reading  of  the  “Arkansaw  Bear”  would  be 
more  helpful  than  anything  else. 

If  you  will  study  your  constituency  you  will  find  many  to  whom 
the  language  of  George  Eliot  or  De  Morgan  is  as  much  unknown  as  so 
much  Greek.  The  best  book  for  such  a reader  would  be  very  different 
from  that  for  one  to  whom  the  intricacies  of  the  language  are  plain. 
We  once  visited  a traveling  library  station  where  we  were  told  by 
the  librarian  that  the  books  were  not  read  very  much.  She  very 
frankly  told  us  that  the  language  used  in  the  books  was  too  advanced, 
even  for  herself.  Knowing  the  community  we  had  purposely  avoided 
anything  except  the  books  which  would  be  considered  rather  light. 
AVhen  we  changed  to  books  for  young  people  there  was  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  amount  of  reading.  They  were  just  about  the  proper 
grade  for  the  adults.  If  we  Avant  to  do  the  most  good  AA'ith  our  Avork 
these  things  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

When  Ave  realize  Avhat  the  term  “best  books”  really  means  Ave  Avill 
have  a ncAv  conception  of  our  AAmrk  and  its  possibilities.  We  Avill  have 
a new  goal  toAvards  Avhich  to  strive  and  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
our  progress.  We  will  cease  to  be  clerks  whose  duty  is  to  hand  books 
over  the  counter  and  Avill  be  librarians  in  fact  as  Avell  as  name. 

Let  us  take  for  our  motto  during  the  coming  time  ‘ ‘ The  best  books 
for  the  greatest  number.  ’ ’ 

SELLING  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Mr.  E.  W.  IMumford,  of  the  Penn  Publishing  Company  recently 
addressed  the  Bookseller’s  School,  in  Ncav  York,  on  the  above  subject 
and  there  was  so  much  Avhich  is  suggestive  to  librarians  in  Avhat  he 
said  that  we  have  made  some  extracts  and  print  them  here. 

“To  sell  children’s  books  is  a task  requiring  appreciation,  enthu- 
siasm, and  courage — appreciation  of  the  books  themselves,  a Avell 
grounded  enthusiasm  in  judging  the  customer  and  presenting  the 
hooks,  and  courage  to  tell  the  truth  about  them. 

‘ ‘ It  often  irritates  the  bookseller  to  suggest  that  the  library  point  of 
view  is  worth  understanding.  The  library  and  the  book  store  of  course 
can  never  approach  the  subject  the  same  Avay,  but  they  ought  to  under- 
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stand  each  other  better,  and  they  can  help  each  other  a great  deal,  if 
they  will. 

“It  is  worth  while  for  the  bookseller  at  least  to  know  which  children’s 
books  in  a given  held  are  approved  by  library  authorities,  and  why. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  bookstore  will  stock  all  of  those  books,  but 
it  should  understand  the  point  of  view,  and  be  prepared  to  make  use 
of  it. 

“The  chief  thing  that  the  library  can  teach  the  book  store  is  that 
every  book  is  an  individual  problem.  Isn’t  it  true  that  in  the  trade  we 
often  group  together  too  roughly  books  that  have  the  same  size,  general 
appearance  and  price?  The  fact  is  that  some  highly-priced  books  are 
being  written  to-day  by  writers  who  not  long  ago  were  turning  out 
half-dime  novels,  and  whose  newer  product  is  not  very  different  in 
quality. 

“If  you  hear  that  the  public  library  has  thrown  out  Alger  or  Castle- 
mon  or  some  modern  author  with  a big  following,  make  it  your 
business  to  know  why.  It  does  not  follow  that  your  store  will  at  once 
throw  out  these  books.  A bookstore  cannot  be  so  strict  as  a library 
in  its  selection  of  stock.  But  to  know  why  the  library  does  not  like 
the  books  is  knowledge,  and  that  pays. 

‘ ‘ Those  who  wish  to  make  a careful  study  of  children ’s  books  will 
llnd  useful  the  selected  lists  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the  good 
public  libraries,  such  as  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  the  one  here  in 
New  York,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, etc.  The  customer  who  does  not  know  these  lists  himself  will 
often  be  glad  to  learn  them  through  you,  and  will  be  impressed  by 
your  knowledge. 

“We  ought  to  judge  children’s  books  as  we  do  people.  Try  not  to 
be  fooled  by  appearances,  but  to  dig  a great  deal  deeper  than  the 
cover.  A lively,  but  shallow  lad  does  not  fool  you  long.  You  lose 
interest  when  you  find  he  is  not  genuine  and  cannot  be  trusted.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can  think  right  now  of  several  solid  youngsters, 
whom  you  respect  more  every  time  you  see  them,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  naming  their  good,  solid  dependable  traits. 

“Should  we  not  apply  just  this  kind  of  a test  to  children’s  stories? 
Probably  none  of  you  has  to  be  told  the  difference  between  a character 
like  Tom  Brown  or  Hans  Brinker  and  the  hero  of  the  latest  cheap 
series  of  exciting  adventure.  Is  there  one  of  you  who  would  not  prefer 
a Kackham,  or  a Caldecott,  or  a Greenaway,  or  a Boutet  de  Monvel, 
or  a Walter  Crane  picture  book  to  the  latest  popular  Sunday  comic 
supplement  books?  The  difference  is  not  in  price,  but  in  genuine 
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quality,  and  those  who  deal  in  children’s  books  should  be  prepared 
to  explain  this  difference  to  any  customer. 

“There  are  still  people  who  think  that  25  cents  is  enough  to  pay 
for  any  boy ’s  or  girl ’s  book ; but  every  day  a few  of  them  are  con- 
verted by  intelligent  salesmen  who  are  prepared  to  talk  quality  and 
the  good  of  the  child  as  against  mere  price  and  popularity.  If  you 
really  know  your  book  and  your  customer,  you  can  bring  them 
together. 

“Good  children’s  books  are  jewels.  If  you  can  once  get  yourself  to 
believe  it,  the  thought  will  express  itself  in  your  very  actions  as  you 
approach  your  customers. 

‘ ‘ You  have  probably  noticed  also  that  the  best  results  in  selling  chil- 
dren’s  books  are  obtained  by  remembering  that  books  are  not  only 
merchandise,  but  ideas.  The  salesman  who  has  once  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  this,  has  begun  to  be  a real  bookseller. 

“The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  study  the  customer  and  decide 
which  of  the  ideas  that  the  store  has  in  stock  should  be  worth  some- 
thing to  him  or  to  his  children.  If  you  are  sure  of  your  ground,  you 
are  on  the  road  to  a sale.  The  rest  is  tact  and  the  address  which 
comes  from  experience. 

‘ ‘ It  takes  courage  to  sell  children ’s  books  that  are  worth  while.  How 
many  of  you  have  the  strength  to  say  to  a customer  who  is  about  to 
purchase  an  unworthy  book,  “I  would  not  buy  that,”  and  then  tell 
her  why  and  offer  her  something  better?  Of  course  you  could  not 
do  this  every  day  or  with  a new  customer,  but  how  many  of  you  have 
the  courage  to  try  it  even  with  an  old  customer  who  has  begun  to 
depend  upon  your  judgment? 

“And  yet,  why  should  you  not  say  it?  If  it  is  true  that  you  are 
selling  ideas,  then  you  are  distributing  something  that  may  help  or 
hurt,  may  break  or  make  the  young  reader.  "We  all  know  how  power- 
fully a book  sometimes  affects  us,  old  and  hardened  readers  as  we  are — 
how  one  leaves  us  feeling  smirched  and  a little  degraded  for  having 
read  it — how  another  fills  us  with  inspiration  and  hope  and  a new 
trust  in  humanity. 

“Then  just  remember  that  the  mind  of  a child  is  infinitely  more 
plastic  and  receptive  than  yours  and  mine.  All  the  money  we  may  make 
out  of  distributing  unworthy  books  could  not  take  away  the  shame  we 
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sliould  feel  if  it  came  back  to  us  that  we  had  in  any  way  assisted  in  the 
mean  work  of  lowering  a child’s  taste  or  character  ideals. 

“But  there  are  fortunately  good  business  reasons  which  may  help  to 
bolster  up  your  courage  and  make  you  confident  in  the  cause  of  good 
children’s  books.  And  the  first  and  biggest  rea.son  is  that  good  books 
tend  to  build  up  in  the  child  a ta.ste  for  good  reading,  a real  character 
and  genuine  worth.  The  boy  who  gets  this  ta.ste  from  the  stories  he 
reads  naturally  goes  on  from  them  to  the  classics  in  fiction,  to  biogra- 
phy, to  history,  to  elementary'  science  and  in  fact  to  all  the  thoughtful 
books  that  belong  in  a permanent  library.  In  other  words,  young 
people  who  get  the  book-loving  habit  which  you  can  help  to  form  will, 
before  long,  have  the  book-buying  habit  and  remain  permanent  cus- 
tomers as  they  become  older. 

“Perhaps  you  say  it  takes  a long  time  to  develop  thoughtful  habits 
of  reading  in  a boy.  A librarian  in  IMassachusetts  told  me  a few  weeks 
ago  of  a boy — not  of  unusually  good  stock,  as  both  his  parents  were 
drunkards — with  whom  she  became  acquainted  a year  ago.  On  her 
desk  was  a bunch  of  cards  showing  the  titles  of  the  books  this  boy 
had  read  within  one  year.  It  begun  with  dime  novels  and  it  ended  with 
biography  and  history.  i\Iany  a bookseller  has  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  a development  like  this. 

“Another  reason  that  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  is  that  there  is  more 
money  in  selling  the  higher  priced  books.  There  is  often  as  large  a 
profit  in  selling  to-day  a net  juvenile  book  of  good  quality  as  in  selling 
five  of  the  cheap  books  of  poor  quality. 

“Still  another  reason  that  ought  to  appeal  a great  deal  to  the  retail 
salesman  is  that  the  care  and  study  of  children’s  books  and  their 
honest  and  courageous  presentation  helps  to  build  up  a tremendous 
confidence  in  the  store  on  the  part  of  the  best  people  in  your  com- 
munity. And  every  salesman  should  remember  that  it  is  to  his 
personal  interest  to  build  up  a confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  the 
customers  who  patronize  the  store.’’ 

BLOWING  OUT  THE  BOY’S  BRAINS* 

BY  FRANKLIN  K.  MATHIEWS 

CnifcF  SCOUT  L1BRARI.\N,  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA. 

“What  1,500  School  Children  Did  between  Friday  and  the  Follow- 
ing i\Ionday”  and  “The  Hobbies  of  933  Boys”  were  the  captions 
of  two  charts  that  attracted  univ’ersal  attention  at  the  Rochester,  New 
York,  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  recently  held.  In  both  cases  reading 

* From  the  Outlook,  Xov.  18,  1914. 
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cJaimed  the  largest  per  centage  of  time.  That  is  most  gratifying;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  practically  in  all  surveys  of  chilren’s  read- 
ing made  by  librarians  and  teachers  almost  without  exception  the  un- 
welcome fact  is  disclosed  that  the  books  of  the  “underground  library” 
are  as  influential  as  those  circulated  by  public  means. 

Happily,  though,  the  volumes  of  the  dime  or  the  nickel  novel  are 
fast  disappearing  from  this  private  circulating  exchange.  Through 
the  good  influences  of  the  public  libraries  and  schools  and  the  sueessful 
competition  of  the  “movies”  the  “yellow-back”  is  being  hard  hit. 
But,  alas!  the  modern  “penny  dreadful”  has  not  been  banished 
quite  so  completely  as  it  first  appears.  Its  latest  appearance  is  in  the 
disguise  of  the  bound  book,  and  sometimes  so  attractively  bound  that 
it  takes  its  place  on  the  retail  bookstore  shelf  alongside  the  best  juvenile 
publication. 

In  making  a survey  of  children’s  reading  in  a certain  Southern 
city  recently,  in  the  very  best  bookstore  I found  the  famous  Prank 
Merriwell  nickel  novel  series  bound  in  cloth  and  selling  for  fifty  cents. 
And  I happen  to>  know  that  the  author  of  this  series,  under  another 
name,  is  writing  other  books  for  the  same  publishing  house.  The 
fact  of  the  business  is  that  the  passing  of  the  half-dime  novel  has 
meant  lean  times  for  the  authors  of  this  type  of  reading.  I have  it 
upon  very  good  authority  that  the  circulation  of  the  leading  nickel 
novel  has  been  reduced  from  200,000  to  50,000  a week.  Consequently 
these  writers  must  And  a new  market  for  their  mitput;  and  this  is 
supplied  for  the  most  part  by  some  of  those  publishers  whose  books 
are  written  by  authors  whose  motives  and  methods  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  original  producers  of  slot-machine  juveniles. 

The  public  will,  I am  sure,  be  interested  in  knowing  just  how  most 
of  the  books  that  sell  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  cents  are,  not  written, 
but  manufactured.  There  is  usually  one  man  who  is  as  resourceful  as 
a Balzac  sO'  far  as  ideas  and  plots  for  stories  are  concerned.  He  can- 
not, though,  develop  them  all,  so  he  employs  a number  of  men  who  write 
for  him.  I know  of  one  man  who  has  a contract  to  furnish  his  publisher 
each  year  with  twenty-five  books  manufactured  in  this  way.  Another 
author  manufactured  last  year  more  than  fifty.  By  such  methods 
from  year  to  year  the  popular-priced  series  are  kept  going,  the  manager 
of  the  writing  syndicate  being  able  to  furnish  the  publisher  upon 
demand  any  kind  of  a story  that  may  be  needed. 

In  almost  all  of  this  “mile-a-minute  fiction”  some  inflammable  tale 
of  improbable  adventure  is  told.  Boys  move  about  in  aeroplanes  as 
easily  as  though  on  bicycles ; criminals  are  captured  by  them  with  a 
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facility  that  matclies  the  ability  of  Sherlock  Holmes;  and  when  it 
comes  to  getting  on  in  the  world,  the  cleverness  of  these  hustling  boys 
is  comparable  only  to  those  captains  of  industry  and  Napoleons  of 
finance  who  have  made  millions  in  a minute.  Insuperable  difficulties 
and  crushing  circumstances  are  as  easily  overcome  and  conquered  as 
in  faiiy  tales.  Indeed,  no  popular  character  of  history  or  legend  or 
mythological  story  was  ever  more  wise,  more  brave,  more  resourceful, 
than  some  of  these  up-to-the-minute  boy  heroes  are  made  to  appear  in 
the  Sunday  supplement  juvenile  stories. 

I have  just  been  reading  a book  of  this  type  in  which  the  captain 
of  a new  submarine  craft  is  represented  to  be  a boy  of  sixteen ; ‘ ‘ though 
so  young,  he  had,”  so  the  author  says,  “after  a stern  apprenticeship, 
actually  succeeded  in  making  himself  a world-known  expert  in  the 
handling  of  submarine  torpedo-boats.”  Continuing,  we  are  told 
that  with  this  brillant  young  genius  there  are  two  other  sixteen-year 
old  boys,  and  it  is  (here  I quote  fx’om  the  book)  “rumored,  and 
nearly  as  often  believed,  that  these  three  sea-bred  young  Americans 
know  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  United  States  on  the  special  subject 
of  submarine  boat  building.”  In  a previous  volume  of  the  series,  “these 
three  young  friends  secured  the  prize  medal  at  Annapolis,  where  for  a 
brief  time  they  served  as  instructors  in  submarine  work  to  the  young 
midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy.” 

“Never  mind  how  big  a rascal  he  may  be. 

Every  fellow  is  another  entity ! 

There’s  a good  man  and  a bad, 

Roth  a sane  man  and  a mad. 

In  ’most  everj^  human  being  that  we  see.” 

I will  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether  it  was  “a  good  man”  or 
“a  bad,”  “a  sane  man”  or  “a  mad,”  who  wrote  the  book  from  which  I 
have  taken  these  extracts. 

Because  these  cheap  books  do  not  develop  criminals  or  lead  boys, 
except  very  occasionally,  to  seek  the  Wild  West,  parents  who  buy  such 
books  think  they  do  their  boys  no  harm.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  harm  done  is  simply  incalculable.  I wish  I could  label  each  one  of 
these  books:  “Explosives!  Guaranteed  to  Blow  Your  Boy’s  Brains 
Out.” 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a boy  has  is  his  imagination.  In 
I>roportion  as  this  is  nurtured  a boy  develops  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness. The  greatest  possible  service  that  education  can  render  is 
to  train  the  boy  to  grasp  and  master  new  situations  as  they  constantly 
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present  themselves  to  him;  and  what  helps  more  to  make  such  ad- 
justment than  a lively  imagination?  Story  books  of  the  right  sort 
stimulate  and  conserve  this  noble  faculty,  while  those  of  the  viler  and 
cheaper  sort,  by  overstimulation,  debauch  and  vitiate,  as  brain  and 
body  are  debauched  and  destroyed  by  strong  drink. 

If  you  take  gasoline  and  feed  it  to  an  automobile  a drop  at  a time, 
you  get  splendid  results,  because  you  have  confined  and  directed  it 
v.dth  intelligent  care  and  caution.  Take  the  same  quantity  of  gasoline 
and  just  pour  it  out  and  you  either  don’t  get  anywhere  or  you  get 
somewhere  you  don’t  care  to  go.  Here  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  elements  that  must  enter  in  to  make  good  books  for 
hoys.  For,  let  it  be  understood,  the  good  book  for  the  average  boy 
must  be  one  that,  as  the  “Century  Magazine”  says,  is  “wholesomely 
perilous.  ’ ’ And  what  is  meant  is  this : the  red-blooded  boy,  the  boy 
in  his  early  teens,  must  have  his  thrill ; he  craves  excitement,  has  a 
passion  for  action,  “something  must  be  doing’’  all  the  time;  and  in 
nothing  is  this  more  true  than  in  his  reading. 

The  difference  between  a ‘ ‘ Treasure  Island  ’ ’ and  a modern  ‘ ‘ thril- 
ler” in  its  many  editions  is  not  a difference  in  the  elements  so  much  as 
the  use  each  author  makes  of  them.  A Stevenson  works  with  com- 
bustibles, but,  as  in  the  case  of  using  the  gasoline,  he  confines  them, 
■directs  them  with  care  and  caution,  always  thinking  of  how  he  may 
use  them  in  a way  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  boy.  In  the  ease 
of  the  modern  “thriller”  the  author  works  with  the  same  materials, 
but  with  no  moral  purpose,  with  no  real  intelligence.  No  effort  is 
made  to  confine  or  direct  or  control  these  highly  explosive  elements. 
The  result  is  that,  as  some  boys  read  such  books,  their  imaginations 
are  literally  “blown  out,”  and  they  go  into  life  as  terribly  crippled 
as  though  by  some  material  explosion  they  had  lost  a hand  or  foot. 
For  not  only  will  the  boy  be  greatly  handicapped  in  business,  but  the 
whole  world  of  art  in  its  every  form  almost  is  closed  to  him.  Why 
are  there  so  few  men  readers  of  the  really  good  books,  or  even  of  the 
passing  novels,  sometimes  of  real  worth?  Largely,  I think,  because 
the  imagination  of  so  many  men  as  boys  received  such  brutal  treatment 
fit  the  hands  of  those  authors  and  publishers  who  give  no  concern  as 
to  what  they  write  or  publish  so  long  as  it  returns  constantly  the  ex- 
pected financial  gain. 

The  natural  thing  would  be  for  me  to  tell  you  the  titles  of  these 
books.  Space  will  not  permit.  It  would  take  pages  to  give  the  titles 
even  of  those  that  have  been  published  in  the  last  three  months,  which, 
with  scores  of  others,  will  make  up  the  annual  supply  for  the  holiday 
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season,  wlien  these  l)ooks  are  sold  by  the  million.  And  the  very  fact 
tliat  so  many  are  used  for  Christmas  gifts  makes  all  our  children  liable 
to  this  pernicious  influence.  Indeed,  at  that  time  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  will  be  distributed  through  Sunday  schools  at  the  annual 
children’s  Christmas  festival,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  you  will 
your.self  purchase  them  for  your  own  children,  since  they  are  on  sale 
everywhere,  oven  many  of  the  denominational  publishing  houses 
listing  them  in  their  catalogues. 

How  shall  we  find  a way  out?  It  cannot  be  said  too  emphatically 
that,  if  supervision  be  given,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  win  children 
from  any  form  of  these  sensational  books.  Boys  read  these  books  be- 
cause they  have  in  them  just  those  elements  that  appeal  so  much  to 
boys.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  boys  will  not  read  better  and  the 
Ijcst  books. 

I discovered  a striking  instance  of  this  as  told  by  a bookseller  in 
South  Carolina.  I found  in  his  store  a table  of  nickel  novels.  He  said 
that  the  sale  of  these  had  in  the  last  few  months  fallen  off  ninety-five 
per  eenf.,  and  he  also  told  me,  with  considerable  pleasure,  the  cause. 
The  sale  of  the  modern  “penny  dreadful”  had  been  made  among  the 
mill  boys  of  his  town,  but  recently  the  mill-owner  had  engaged  a Young 
IMen’s  Christian  A.ssociation  secretary  to  work  among  his  boy  em- 
l)loyees.  This  welfare  worker,  recognizing  the  worth  of  boy’s  reading, 
has  promoted  a system  of  traveling  libraries  through  the  several  mills, 
with  the  result  that  the  nickel  novel  has  become  a thing  of  the  pa.st. 
And  it  is  always  so.  A multiti;de  of  as  successful  e.xperieiiees  might 
be  cited. 

AVhat  about  the  bookseller,  then?  I would  answer  with  confidence 
that  the  average  bookseller  is  not  disposed  to  promote  the  sale  of 
pei'nicious  or  wicked  books.  In  a number  of  instances  booksellers 
have  told  me  that  they  would  remove  from  their  stock  any  book  I 
thought  objectionable.  Not  long  ago  the  manager  of  the  book  section 
of  a department  store  in  a New  England  town,  read  an  article  con- 
demning cheap  and  poor  children’s  books.  He  realized  that  it  was  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  hooks  that  he  was  selling  mostly.  Through  a friend 
he  sent  some  of  these  books  to  the  local  children’s  librarian,  whose 
)'eport,  of  course,  confirmed  his  fear  fhat  fhey  were  nof  wholesome. 
Since  then  he  has  not  pushed  so  hard  the  .sales  of  such  books,  and  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  better  books  for  children. 

So  we  must  look  further,  but  not  far — only  to  the  other  side  of  the 
counter.  The  chief  reason  why  so  many  of  these  trashy  books  are 
circulated  through  the  retail  trade  is  because  they  are  so  cheap.  The 
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‘‘weakness”  is  not  with  the  boj^’s  taste,  but  with  the  parent’s  pocket- 
book  ; the  fault  lies  not  so  much  behind  the  counter  as  in  front  of  it. 
But  help  is  near  to  meet  this  weakness  and  correct  this  fault.  Many 
of  the  reputable  publishers  are  placing  in  competition  with  the  trashy 
books  reprint  editions  of  some  of  their  very  best  juveniles,  all  of  tbem 
written  by  those  modern  authors  whose  books  are  so  popular  with 
all  boys.  These  retail  for  fifty  cents.  Printed  from  the  original  plates, 
they  are  in  every  way  practically  equal  to  the  editions  which  sold  on 
first  publication  at  prices  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents.  So  widely  have  these  reprint  books  been  distributed 
tlirough  the  retail  trade  that  they  may  be  found  wherever  books  are 
sold. 

Just  as  I am  closing  this  article  there  comes  to  my  desk  a letter  from 
a scoutmaster  in  Lansing,  Michigan.  To  the  letter  a postal  card  is 
attached  signed  by  the  sheriff  stating  that  ‘‘information  is  wanted 
relative  to  the  whereabouts  of  Guy  Arthur  Phinisey,  who  left  his 
home  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  on  September  2,  1914,”  etc.  In  the  letter 
of  the  scoutmaster  I find  these  significant  words : ‘ ‘ Prom  the  informa- 
tion I have  received  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  his  leaving  home 
of  his  own  accord.  He  has  a good  home,  and  his  parents  seem  quiet 
but  thrifty.  The  only  possible  clue  I can  find  is  ‘cheap  reading.’  ” 

Of  course  not  every  boy  who  indulges  himself  in  ‘‘cheap  reading” 
will  be  so  affected,  but  who  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  know  which  one 
it  is  that  will  be  so  influenced? 

GOOD  STORIES  AND  BAD 

A feio  simple  tests  to  he  applied  to  children's  hooks. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  a low  price,  an  attractive  cover,  or  the  fact 
that  the  boy  or  girl  is  eager  for  the  book.  Ask  yourself  as  you  read : 

Does  this  book  lay  stress  on  villainy,  deception,  or  treachery  ? 

Does  it  show  young  people  contemptuous  toward  their  elders  and 
successfully  opposing  them? 

Do  the  young  characters  in  the  book  show  respect  for  teachers  and 
others  in  authority  ? 

Are  these  characters  the  kind  of  young  people  you  want  your  own 
children  to  associate  with? 

Does  the  book  speak  of  and  describe  pranks,  practical  jokes,  and 
pieces  of  thoughtless  and  cruel  mischief  as  though  they  were  funny 
and  worthy  of  imitation? 

Is  the  English  good  and  the  story  written  in  good  style? 
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These  are  some  of  the  eharaeteristics  by  'which  the  false  and  dan- 
gerous story  may  be  detected. 

No  parent  or  eliild-lover  will  long  remain  contented  with  the  posi- 
tion, “It  may  be  poison,  but  the  boy  likes  it,  and  it’s  cheap.” — Fenn 
Publishing  Company. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  books  bearing  the  expression  “boy  scout”  in  the  title  for  which 
there  is  great  demand  in  these  days.  In  reply  we  have  said  that  the 
hooks  published  by  Grosset  & Dunlap  in  their  “Every  Boy’s  Library” 
are  among  the  best  boy’s  books.  Not  many  of  them  are  “boy  scout” 
books  but  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  boy  scout  directors  and  ai’e 
published  in  covers  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  order.  They  have 
proven  their  popularity  with  boys  and  should  be  the  fir.st  books  pur- 
chased by  the  library.  They  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  and  are  therefore 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

There  is  a call  for  more  books,  however,  than  can  be  had  in  that  form 
at  present.  AVe  therefore  secured  from  the  boy  scout  headquarters 
a list  of  some  others  which  have  met  with  their  approval  and  take 
pleasure  in  giving  it  here,  hoping  it  will  help  some  of  our  librarians 
in  making  selections.  We  have  not  read  all  of  them  and  therefore 
do  not  speak  from  a personal  knowledge. 

BURGESS,  T.  W. 

Boy  scouts  on  lost  trail.  Penn  Pub.  Co.  $1.00. 

Boy  scouts  on  Swift  River.  Penn  Pub.  Co.  $1.00. 

The  story  relates  the  adventures  of  three  boys  on  a canoe  trip  on  which  they 
have  every  opportunity  for  putting  their  knowledge  of  woodcraft  to  practical  use. 

Boy  scouts  of  Woodcraft  Camp.  Penn  Pub.  Co.  $1.00. 

EATON,  W.  P. 

Boy  scouts  in  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Wilde.  $1.00. 

‘ ‘ Three  boys  of  the  Chij;)munk  Patrol  conclude  that  they  want  to  see  something 
more  of  the  world  and  decide  on  the  Dismal  Swamp,  of  Virginia,  as  the  scene  of 
their  adventures.  In  company  with  their  scout  master  thc3'  spend  a week  in  the 
swamp  and  see  something  of  Norfolk,  the  navy  yard.  New  York  City,  and  other 
places  of  interest  on  the  wav  home.” — Bool:  Beview  Digest,  1914. 

Boy  scouts  in  the  White  Mountains.  Wilde.  $1.00. 

“Mr.  Eaton  understands  the  boy’s  demand  for  excitement  rather  than  character. 
In  ‘Peanut,’  however,  we  come  very  near  meeting  a real  personality.” — Literary 
Digest,  49:  113.5. 

Boy  scouts  of  Berkshire.  AVilde.  $1.00. 

“The  result.  . .is  a story  of  unusual  merit.  . . The  lads  of  the  Chipmunk 
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Patrol  are  little  fellows— boys  under  fourteen— and  their  adventures  and  feats 
of  daring  are  well  within  range  of  possibility  for  boys  of  their  age.  ’ ’ — Boole 
Beview  Digest,  1912. 

ELDRED,  W.  L. 

St.  Dunstan  Boy  Scouts.  Lothrop.  $1.00. 

FITZHUGH,  P.  K. 

In  the  path  of  La  Salle ; or,  Boy  scouts  on  the  Mississippi.  Crowell. 
$1.25. 

“Wesley  Binford,  a conceited  and  rather  unpromising  boy  of  eighteen,  living 
in  a small  New  Jersey  town,  is  thrown  in  with  a party  of  government  surveyors. 
They  take  him  west  with  them  and  the  qualities  of  manliness  latent  in  the  boy 
are  given  a chance  to  develop.  The  party  which  he  joins  are  engaged  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  Mississippi  floods  and  their  work  takes  them  ont  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri.” — Boole  Beview  Digest,  1914. 

HOLLAND,  R.  S. 

Boy  scouts  of  Birchhark  Island.  Lippincott.  $1.25. 

A troop  of  boy  scouts  under  their  scout  master  spend  a vacation  on  an  island 
in  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  There  is  something  doing  all  the  time,  including  the 
capture  of  some  thieves. 

HORNIBROOK,  I. 

A scout  of  to-day.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

‘ ‘ These  adventures  of  this  little  group  of  American  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table  are  as  inspiring  as  they  are  stirring.  ’ ’ — Boston  Transcript. 

aUIRK,  L.  w. 

Boy  scouts  of  the  Black  Eagle  Patrol.  Little. 

OTIS,  James, 

Boy  scouts  in  a lumber  camp.  Crowell.  $1.25. 

Boy  scouts  in  the  Maine  woods.  Crowell.  $1.25. 

A group  of  scouts  is  given  the  task  of  ranging  a timber  ti-act  in  Maine  to 
look  out  for  fires.  The  story  of  their  experiences  with  insubordinate  scouts,  forest 
fires  and  thieves  makes  interesting  reading  and  on  the  whole  is  good. 

SABIN,  E.  S. 

Pluck  on  the  long  trail.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

“In  this  story  six  boys  of  a Colorado  patrol  are  detailed  to  carry  a message 
in  a limited  time  over  one  hundred  miles  of  mountain  ti-ail.  Their  adventures 
make  a good  story  and  an  appendix  of  scout  notes  will  be  of  added  interest  to 
all  members  of  the  order.” — Boole  Beview  Digest. 

THURSTON,  I.  T. 

Scout  master  of  Troop  5.  Revell.  $1.00. 

‘ ‘ The  author  has  thoroughly  absorbed  the  ‘ Manual  ’ of  the  organization  and 
there  are  several  heroes  to  deal  with:  one  a newsboy,  the  other  a son  of  some 
rich  man,  and  two  brothers  of  different  types,  besides  the  scout  master,  who  solves 
stupendous  boy  problems  in  wonderful  ways.” — Literary  Digest. 
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WILSON,  J.  F. 

Tad  Sheldon,  scout.  Sturgis.  $1.00. 

Tad  Sheldon’s  Fourth  of  July.  Sturgis.  $1.00. 

These  two  books  contain  a collection  of  short  stories  in  which  heroes  are  members 
of  a scout  patrol  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  stories  are  exciting  and  well  told. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH- TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN’S LIBRARIANS 

The  Training  School  opened  its  14th  year  October  1,  1914  with  an 
enrollment  of  40  students  as  follows: 

29  Junior  students. 

8 Senior  students. 

3 Special  students. 

Eleven  states  and  British  Columbia  are  represented.  Nine  students 
hold  university  or  college  degrees  and  13  members  of  the  junior  class 
have  had  practical  experience  in  library  work  before  entering  the 
school.  The  students  in  the  senior  class  hold  positions  upon  the  staff 
of  the  library. 

The  following  coiu’ses  have  been  given  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  terms: 

Junior  Class. 

General  library  work. 

Book  selection. 

Classification. 

Cataloging. 

Lending  systems. 

Reference  work. 

Seminar  for  Periodical  review. 

Round  table  of  library  periodicals. 

Story  telling. 

Illustrated  book  lists. 

Library  handwriting. 

Games  and  plays. 

Library  work  Avith  schools. 

Book  numbers  and  shelf  listing. 

Senior  Class. 

Book  selection. 

Cataloging. 

History  of  libraries. 

As  special  lecturers  the  following  people  have  addressed  the  school: 

]\Iiss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  Organizer  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library 
Commission. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Le;gler,  Librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  former  Director  of  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School. 

Miss  Alice  Jordan,  Custodian  of  the  Children’s  Room  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Edna  Lyman  Scott,  Story  teller  and  interpreter  of  Literature, 
OaL  Park,  111. 

Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  Supervisor  of  work  with  children.  New 
York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Franklin  K.  Mathiews,  Chief  Scout  Librarian,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Editor  of  Public  Libraries. 

IMiss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Librarian  of  Hartford  Public  Library. 

I\Ir.  C.  Valentine  Kirby,  Supervisor  of  Art,  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools. 

Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Consulting  Librarian,  Pennsylvania  Free 
Library  Commission. 

Miss  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh,  Instructor  in  Library  School,  New 
York  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Gudrim  Thorne-Thomsen  returns  the  week  of  IMay  10th  for 
her  second  series  of  lectures  on  story  telling. 

Junior  students  are  scheduled  for  15  hours  of  practice  work  a 
week  throughout  the  school  year  in  the  children ’s  rooms,  home  libraries 
and  schools  division  of  the  library.  In  addition  to  the  above  practice 
work  each  student  is  scheduled  for  work  in  the  reference  department 
and  at  the  central  and  branch  lending  desks. 

SOME  HELPFUL  LISTS 

Fairy  stories  to  tell  and  suggestions  for  the  story  teller ; compiled 
by  Miss  C.  Brotherton,  Instructor  in  story-telling.  Public  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Foreign  periodicals.  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission. 
Bui.  March — May  1914,  Boston,  Mass. 

A list  of  periodicals  in  23  languages  compiled  by  Miss  Campbell. 

A list  of  series  and  sequels  for  juvenile  readers.  Compiled  by 
Katharine  H.  Wead,  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library.  Boston 
Book  Co.  50e. 

A useful  pamphlet  for  the  librarian’s  desk. 
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Penusylvania  Trees,  by  J.  S.  Illick,  Dept,  of  Forestry  Bui.  No.  11, 
Harrisburg. 

An  excellent,  well  illustrated  monograph.  Will  be  of  use  to  any  library.  Sent 
free  on  application  to  the  State  Library. 

FIELD  notes 

Amhridge. 

The  Woman’s  Club  has  kept  a reading  room,  especially  for  foreign 
boys,  open  for  about  two  j'ears.  Gradually  they  have  collected  some 
five  hundred  books  which  are  soon  to  be  organized  into  a circulating 
library. 

Beaver. 

The  library  has  been  moved  into  a much  larger  room,  well  lighted, 
and  with  plenty  of  space  for  reading  tables.  Miss  Anne  Fox  Oliphant 
is  librarian.  The  school  board  has  appropriated  four  hundred  dollars 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  thus  relieving  partially  the 
burden  carried  hy  the  Woman’s  Club  and  making  possible  considerable 
expansion  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  library. 

Doylestown. 

Doylestown  is  to  have  a free  library.  Last  year  Mr.  Charles  C.  Cox 
left  some  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  his  own  library  and  home  for 
the  establishment  of  a library  in  memory  of  his  mother  and  to  be 
called  the  Melinda  Cox  Free  Library.  The  Doylestown  Library  Con- 
pany  have  voted  to  turn  over  to  the  new  library  their  collection  of  five 
thousand  volumes  and  furniture.  The  work  of  re-organization  has 
been  started. 

East  Butler. 

A Civic  Club  was  organized  on  March  26th  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Barclay,  the  definite  object  being  the  taking  over  of  the  support  of 
the  library  already  established  by  the  Butler  Library  as  a branch. 
Edgeivood. 

Councils  has  secured  a Carnegie  grant  of  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for-  a library  and  the  building  will  soon  be  under  way. 
Ellwood  City. 

The  librai’y  is  very  comfortably  and  attractively  housed  in  two 
rooms  of  the  Lawrence  School  building.  The  children  have  a sunny 
corner  to  themselves  and  the  second  room  is  used  for  reading  and 
reference  work.  The  following  quotation  from  the  first  annual  report 
is  interesting.  “The  library  opened  with  660  volumes  on  the  shelves. 
In  those  days  the  shelves  were  almost  empty  and  in  two  weeks  the 
circulation  amounted  to  twice  the  number  of  books.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  month,  there  were  950  books  and  825  borrowers  with  an 
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average  daily  circulation  of  109  and  from  that  time  on  the  number  of 
borrowers  has  almost  kept  pace  with  the  number  of  books.  One 
difficulty  has  been  not  to  get  enough  people  to  read  the  books,  but  to 
get  enough  books  for  the  people  to  read.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  1,633  borrowers  and  2,011  books.  The  total  circulation  for  the 
year  is  26,945.  No  better  proof  than  this  could  be  asked  that  the  town 
wanted  and  needed  a library.”  The  cataloguing  was  brought  up  to 
date  during  August,  a Woman’s  Club  was  organized  and  met  in  the 
library,  story  hour  was  held  once  a week  and  finally  the  library  was 
used  during  the  last  few  months  as  the  center  for  relief  work.  i 

Foxburg.  " ’ 

The  Free  Library  is  keeping  up  its  reputation  for  good  work  as 
shown  in  its  sixteenth  annual  report.  With  4,300  volumes  and  293 
actual  borrowers  the  circulation  was  4,866,  or  six  times  the  population. 
The  reference  work  for  the  schools  has  grown  markedly.  Two  story 
hour  circules  were  lead  by  volunteer  story  tellers,  the  Housekeeper’s 
Club  studied  “National  Housekeeping”  and  155  books  were  circidated 
among  rural  schools. 

Hazleton. 

The  Public  Library  has  continued  during  the  past  jmar  the  steady 
growth  which  has  marked  its  history  from  the  beginning.  They  have 
now  approximately  13,500  volumes,  a circulation  of  59,054  and  1,242 
new  borrowers.  The  work  of  teaching  the  school  children  to  use  the 
Library  has  been  carried  down  through  the  grades — the  High  School 
having  had  the  course  last  year.  The  teacher  and  students  from  one 
room  at  a time  come  to  the  library  for  a lecture  and  practical  demon- 
stration work.  The  story  hour  has  been  started;  lists  of  books  of 
timely  interest  have  been  published  from  time  to  time ; a special  list 
for  teachers  distributed  at  the  county  institute ; and  a Christmas 
exhibit  of  children’s  books  was  decidedly  successful. 

J enkintown. 

The  Abington  Library  has  been  given  an  appropriation  of  $300  to- 
wards its  maintenance  fund  by  councils. 

Lancaster, 

The  A.  Herr  Smith  library  is  steadily  growing.  The  back  catalogu- 
ing is  nearly  finished,  story  telling  has  been  taken  into  the  schools, 
more  work  done  for  the  clubs  and  Young  Business  Men’s  Association 
and  lists  printed  monthly. 

They  have  12,358  volumes  of  which  1,958  were  added  during  the 
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year,  the  total  registration  is  10,809  and  the  circulation  was  71,320. 
It  is  hoped  to  take  up  county  extension  work  soon. 

Lcetsdale. 

The  Parent-Teacher’s  Association  has  organized  a free  library  of 
about  400  volumes  and  placed  it  in  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  new 
.school  building.  iMagazines  have  been  given,  a traveling  library  secured 
<ind  volunteer  librarians  expect  to  keep  the  library  open  twice  a week. 

Leivisburg. 

IMiss  Charlotte  E.  Shields,  librarian  of  the  W.  D.  TIimmelreich 
Memorial  Library,  Lewisburg,  after  several  years  faithful  service, 
has  resigned.  i\Iiss  Florence  Barber  is  the  new  librarian. 

Mesltoppen. 

The  library  is  now  opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening 
as  well  as  Saturday.  Seventy  dollars  was  recently  raised  by  popular 
subscription  for  the  library.  New  shelves  and  a new  periodical  rack 
add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  room,  and  closer  work  has  been 
possible  this  winter. 

Midland. 

A $25,000  Carnegie  building  is  in  the  process  of  comstruction  upon 
a .site,  given  by  the  Land  Improvement  Company.  The  location,  near 
the  center  of  the  town  and  .just  opposite  the  park,  is  excellent. 
Councils  will  give  the  nece.s.sary  support. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Free  Library  has  added  IMiss  Julia  W.  Williamson  to  its  staff  as 
Director  of  Story-telling. 

Jioyersford. 

iMiss  Ethel  Buzby,  for  .several  years  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
has  resigned  to  become  a Field  Secretary  for  the  American  Institute 
of  Child  Life.  .IMiss  Detwiler  has  been  made  librarian. 

Scotldalc. 

During  its  fourth  year,  the  library  circulated  47,340  books,  had 
59,058  visitors  to  the  reading  room  and  had  37,421  reference  books 
used  in  the  library.  No  new  lines  of  work  had  been  taken  up  owing 
to  the  crowded  rooms,  excepting  the  starting  of  clipping  and  picture 
collections. 

Somerset. 

The  libraiy  has  been  moved  into  a very  much  larger  room  on  the 
second  door  of  an  office  building.  It  continues  to  be  very  popular  and 
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several  times  has  circulated  200  books  in  the  four  hours  the  library 
is  open  on  Saturday.  A joint  library  committee  from  the  two  woman’s 
clubs  is  still  serving  as  librarian. 

S'  wissvale. 

A Carnegie  grant  of  $25,000  has  been  secured  by  the  School  Board 
and  Councils  working  together.  Councils  gives  the  support  and  the 
school  board  the  building  site.  Work  on  the  building  will  be  started 
soon. 

Taylor. 

A library  Association  of  500  members  has  been  formed  and  money 
collected  to  start  a library.  It  is  to  be  housed  in  rooms  in  the  Borough 
Hall  planned  especially  for  the  purpose. 

Vander  grift. 

A collection  of  over  300  specimens  of  Mollusca,  loaned  by  the  Scout 
Master  is  being  exhibited  in  the  library.  This  is  the  first  of  a series 
to  encourage  nature  study.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
marked.  The  circulation  for  the  year  was  12,549,  a gain  of  1,606  and 
204  new  borrowers  were  added. 

Washington. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  Citizen’s  Free  Library  has  been  one  of  steady 
growth  in  its  use  by  the  people.  With  16,327  volumes  and  823  bor- 
rowers the  circulation  was  29,312  and  13,707  people  used  the  reading 
and  reference  rooms.  The  library  had  to  be  closed  while  a new  fioor 
covering  was  put  down  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  have  the 
rooms  and  books  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Williamsport. 

The  James  V.  Brown  Library  is  holding  its  eighth  annual  art 
exhibition.  This  year  the  pictures  are  by  living  American  artists, 
nine  of  the  thirty  represented  in  the  exhibit  being  Pennsylvanians, 
and  a number  of  others  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  These  exhibits  are  visited  by  large  numbers  and  are  doing 
much  to  cultivate  an  artistic  taste  in  the  community,  besides  bringing 
the  library  to  the  attention  of  the  people. 
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